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“Traditional Patriotism’’ Indicted 


In a remarkable editorial which seems to have attracted 
little notice in the East, the Rocky Mountain News (Den- 
ver) on March 6, commented on a series of criticisms 
leveled at the anti-war program of the Federal Council 
of Churches by Alton B. Parker of the National Civic 
Federation. The attack was replied to by Dr. Sidney L. 
Gulick of the Federal Council’s Commission on Interna- 
tional Justice and Goodwill. “The controversy,” says the 
News, “is chiefly interesting as evidence that the view- 
points represented by the Civic Federation and the Fed- 
eral Council are far apart, and that conflict impends be- 
tween the bodies of opinion for which they stand unless 
one or other recedes. 

“The Civic Federation, as Judge Parker speaks for 
it, is the voice of traditional patriotism; the Federal 

| Council, as Dr. Gulick expresses its convictions, is the 
0 $s of Christian idealism. Hitherto the latter, on the 
war issue, has compromised in order to conform to the 
demands of the former. Today it is claiming the right 
to shape anew the spirit of patriotism. In its new-found 
courage it may not yet be fully sure of its course; but it 
is tackling its problems bravely and, unless we misinter- 
pret all the signs, it will not retreat before the guns of 
Judge Parker’s organization.” 


The National Information Bureau 


Quietly and with evident efficiency the National In- 
formation Bureau, Inc., has been developing standards for 
grading social service agencies. It has fully investigated 
and endorsed 138 agencies in the United States. The 
need for its existence is amply illustrated by the fact, 
announced in a recent bulletin, that out of 209 new ap- 
plications for endorsement received during 1924, only 3 
were accepted as measuring up to the Bureau’s standards. 

“The Bureau was started in 1918 at the suggestion of 
the Secretary of War as a means of sifting out and 
accrediting the worthy appeals for support of war service. 
It has continued in response to persistent demands for 
similar information on peace time appeals.” 

The Bureau seeks to avoid exerting any improper in- 
fluence so far as evaluating aims and purposes of agencies 
is concerned, where these are “open to legitimate dif- 
ferences of opinion.” The control of the Bureau is in the 
‘®ands of professional workers and patrons of social work, 
and a liberal spirit prevails in its councils. Organizations 
are endorsed on the basis of: “(a) Complete information 
supplied by the organizations themselves and supple- 
mented by necessary investigations. (b) Compliance with 
the standards adopted by the board of directors of the 
Bureau, as the minima to be desired in the administration 
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of social agencies asking voluntary contributions for the 
support of their work.” 

The standards that have been adopted, and which have 
a large educational value in themselves, are as follows: 


“1. A legitimate purpose with adequate program and 
no avoidable duplication of the work of another efficiently 
managed organization. 

“2. Reasonable efficiency in conduct of work, manage- 
ment of institutions, etc., and reasonable adequacy of 
equipment for such work, both material and personal. 

“3. Itemized and classified annual budget estimate evi- 
dencing an attainable program. 

“4, Complete annual audited accounts prepared by a 
certified public accountant or trust company showing re- 
ceipts and disbursements classified, and itemized in detail. 
New organizations which cannot furnish such statements 
should submit a certified public accountant’s statement 
that such a financial system has been established as will 
make the required financial accounting possible at close of 
prescribed period. 

“5. No solicitors on commission or other commission 
methods of raising money. 

“6. Non-use of the ‘remit or return’ method of raising 
money by the sale of merchandise or tickets. 

“7. No entertainments for money raising purposes, the 
=" of which exceed 30 per cent of the gross pro- 
ceeds. 

“8. Ethical methods of publicity, promotion and solici- 
tation of funds. 

“9, Agreement to consult and cooperate with the proper 
social agencies in local communities with reference to 
local programs and budgets. 

“10, An active and responsible governing body holding 
regular meetings, or other satisfactory form of admin- 
istrative control.” 


“Jurisdictional Disputes” 


The New York plasterers who went on strike on March 
20 brought before public attention again the waste involved 
in jurisdictional disputes. 

Conflict arose between the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers International Union and the Operative Plas- 
terers and Cement Finishers International Association. 
The dispute goes back to an old agreement between the 
plasterers and the bricklayers, signed in 1911, providing 
under conditions prevailing in some small towns where 
there are no locals of the plasterers’ union and plastering 
and bricklaying are both done by members of the brick- 
layers’ union, that the bricklayers shall permit a vote of 
two-thirds of the plasterers in any bricklayers’ union to 
decide whether a separate local union of the plasterers 
shall be formed. If the plasterers so decide then the 


bricklayers shall take no steps to prevent the plasterers’ 
_|international from granting a local charter. 

This arrangement appeared to be satisfactory until two 
years ago when a dispute arose in Jacksonville, Florida, 
eta construction project of the George A. Fuller Co. 
P\,asterers went to Jacksonville from other parts of the 
country and formed a plasterers’ union. The bricklayers 
objected on the ground that the agreement intended only 
that resident plasterers should be entitled to vote on the 
formation of plasterers’ locals. 

This difficulty was adjusted but during the subsequent 
building boom in Miami the same dispute arose and was 
carried to the executive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. No settlement could be reached. The 
leaders of the two international unions then decided to 
force the issue in open conflict. The plasterers explained 
that the present strike was called on large projects of the 
Thompson-Starrett Company in New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago because this company had let its plastering 
contract in Miami to a man who assigned the work to 
bricklayers. 

A mediator for the United States Department of Labor 
came to New York and meetings were held at which both 
sides of the controversy were represented. The plas- 
terers agreed to return to work pending arbitration pro- 
ceedings but the bricklayers refused. 

Efforts to adjust the situation at the joint meeting on 
March 27 failed and further negotiations were postponed 
until April 6. At that time a truce was arranged, per- 
mitting the men to return to work pending settlement and 
it was agreed to hold the joint meeting on April 15. On 
the fifteenth, however, it was found impossible to get 
leaders of both sides to attend and so the meeting was 
a tponed indefinitely. Meanwhile the truce continues. 


World Wide Censorship 


An unusually informing summary of conditions abroad 
with reference to the prevalence of political censorship 
was published on March 15 in the New York Times. It 
was prepared by Savel Zimand, a well informed and 
careful writer, who has traveled much abroad since the 
war. “War censorship,” he says, “still flourishes six 
years after the peace treaty. As applied to the press it 
continues in the four dictatorships of Russia, Italy, Spain 
and Hungary, and prevails in the Balkan states of Bul- 
garia, Rumania, and Greece.” In Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, Japan and Korea censorship is fairly rigid and it 
is not unknown in South American republics. “Every 
foreign correspondent knows that his cables are read by 
the foreign office of the country where he is stationed. 
Naturally, if the correspondent wants to keep on good 
terms with the government he will not make himself 
obnoxious to its foreign office.” 
In Italy 23 newspapers were seized on January 2 of 
this year and between January 3 and January 13 “not 
fewer than 144 newspapers were sequestrated.” 
In Russia, censorship is severe “even over publications 
that seem to have a communist character. . . . Bach 
music is taboo on the ground that it is religious. Books 
are rigorously censored; no book emanating from the 
opposition can be published in the country.” 

‘/@in Hungary, whose dictator, Admiral Horthy, recently 
¥ ~ceeded in having Count Karolyi gagged in this country 

(so advertising him that when he spoke in Canada he had 

all America as an audience through the press) the censor- 
ship is so severe that “newspapers frequently appear with 
their columns blotted out by the censor’s pencil.” 
In the Balkan states many editors are in prison because 
their papers incurred the displeasure of the government. 
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“Remember,” the writer was told during his stay in the 
Balkan region, “that you are in the Balkans, and the 
liberty of the press is not sacred with us.” 

In Asiatic countries the rigid press laws passed at the 
beginning of the war still operate for the most part. In 
Japan “any slight carelessness in referring to the Em- 
peror may bring severe punishment. But the list of things 
‘forbidden to print’ is long. Even the American papers in 
Tokio have had editions confiscated.” 

In British India where suppression of papers is un- 
usual, editors are nevertheless severely punished for print- 
ing anything “calculated to cause a breach of the peace.” 

Finally, “Most European countries have radio in- 
tercepting stations which keep their governments informed 
about what the correspondents are sending out.” 


Challenge”’ 


The leading editorial, under this caption, in the New 
York Times for April 5, is one of the most notable ex- 
hortations to American industrialists that have come from 
so conservative and influential a source. It seems to 
warrant extensive quotation: 

“Efforts by law and by governmental agencies to re- 
form from the bottom social conditions which cause con- 
cern have generally failed. They have only scarred the 
surface. They have not pierced to the core. Perhaps 
they could not, in the nature of the case. But what is the 
inference to be drawn? That there is no hope of doing 
anything to improve relations between capital and labor? 
Because government has made a mess of it, shall private 
endeavor be given up as a bad job? Not if there is such 
a thing as the survival of ability. Not if it is true that 
the captains of industry have won and hold their posi- 
tions by superior brains. 

“These men ought to feel and to accept with a sense of 
exhilaration the challenge that new conditions in industry 
and trade and finance make to them. They have to show 
that their old ingenuity and resource have not forsaken 
them. They claim to be directing minds. It is now for 
them to show that they can make an accurate estimate 
of the new elements with which they have to deal, and can 
keep manufacturing going, transportation enlarging and 
the whole machinery of commerce functioning. There is 
vast opportunity for the acuter and broader intellects 
attracted by the problems of management on a large scale. 
It is not a case of working out a standardized form. . . . 

“It is a time for giving every novel and promising plan 
a fair workout, and for putting new spirit into older 
methods. The improvement may come by systems of 
profit-sharing, by bonuses related to output, by working- 
man representation upon boards of directors, by welfare 
schemes, by equalizing, as far as may be, the stake of 
labor and of capital in the steady ongoing of the business 
which they jointly conduct. No one routine solution 
ought to be prescribed. There are doubtless thousands of 
betterments, some of them hardly dreamed of as yet, 
which can be sought for and applied. But the main 
thing is that something be attempted. Every big corpora- 
tion ought to be conscious of the problem and working 
to solve it. If it is not, it is failing in that watchful over- 
sight of its own affairs which it ought to maintain. For 
the well-being and content of workers are an essential part 
today of the duties of management, and if they are not 
attended to in the best fashion possible, corporate in- 
terests are neglected. 

“The chief hope lies in the young men with fresh points 
of view coming forward in great industry and finance. 
They ought to be thrilled by the opportunity. The diffi- 
culties confronting them should not be thought of as dis- 


maying, but as a test of their wits, their versatility, their 
inventive faculty. They belong, whether they boast of it 
or not—and we hope they do not—to the governing 
classes. Let them show that they have the right to 


al: overn. That would mean, in this present question of 


wwisely handling organized labor, and making the changes 
and adjustments necessary to keep industry moving 
smoothly on a road which it never traveled before, the 
display of fertility in ideas and of a readiness to try 
experiments which, if they could be made extensive 
enough and entered into with sufficient zeal, would alter 
the whole face of our politico-social world.” 


Labor Party on British Farming 


A committee of the Independent Labor Party which 
furnishes the intellectual leadership of the British Labor 
Party, has made an interesting report on agriculture in 
England. The committee recognizes that the English 
farmer who raises grain has been suffering from com- 
petition with the newer countries and thus the wheat 
situation is the one that requires earliest attention. The 
committee’s chief interest is in governmental measures 
which will stabilize prices. It recognizes that cooperation 
among farmers for marketing and purchasing is desirable 
and should be encouraged, but “it has become clear in 
recent years that something more than cooperation as it 
has been practiced is needed to make agriculture prosper- 
ous in this country.” 

As an immediate measure “state purchase of foreign 
imported supplies” as was practiced during the war is 
recommended. It is contended that this measure tended 


to control the price of wheat. “Whatever the prices paid 
4: wheat by the government, the internal price for 


British wheat was determined solely by the level of prices 
at which the government decided to sell wheat to the 
millers. The farmer was thus guaranteed a 
steady price by means of state purchase of foreign 
supplies.” 

“The Government would set up a single importing 
authority, or board of supply. This board of 
supply would be a public body incorporated by act of 
Parliament, and financially guaranteed by the government. 
It would aim at making neither a profit nor a loss on its 
transactions as a whole but at selling the wheat imported 
through its agency at a price which would represent the 
average of world prices over a long period.” 

The committee believes that eventually it would be de- 
sirable to form an international body, including all the 
larger buyers and sellers, for the purpose of exchanging 
information and arriving at a common policy as regards 
prices, production and distribution. This international 
body would be similar to the Inter-Allied Wheat Execu- 
tive created during the war; but it would include other 
European buyers, such as Germany, Spain and the Scandi- 
navian countries, in addition to the war-time allies. 
(Socialist Review, London, March.) 


Pacifism and Non-Resistance 


In The World Tomorrow for April, John Haynes 
jg Holmes undertakes to define non-resistance as opposed to 
8 pacifism, as the latter term is commonly used. He points 
out that many persons are pacifists without reference to 
any controlling ethical philosophy. “The weakness of 
pacifism, as ordinarily understood apart from non- 
resistance, is its lack of any thorough-going philosophy, 
its divorce from religion. It fails to see that it is not 
war but force or violence which is the ultimate evil in 
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society. It does not recognize that violence, if tolerated 
anywhere, may easily be sanctioned everywhere. It 
misses altogether that vision of the whole of life lifted 
to a spiritual plane which is the salvation of mankind. 
What we have here, after all, is the expression of two 
different temperaments, or types of mind. The non- 
resistant is the idealist, who fixes his gaze on the farthest 
goal and seeks that only, content, if it be not reached in 
his time, to do the educational and inspirational work 
which will bring men to it some time. The pacifist is the 
opportunist, who fixes his gaze on the next step, and 
seeks to achieve that only, content, if the goal be not seen, 
to make a little progress in its direction. The pacifist 
today sees one battle—that against war. The non-resistant 
sees a great campaign—that against force and violence. 
But the battle is a part of the campaign, and they are both 
in it!” 

Among a number of other interesting articles is one on 
Lenin and Gandhi by Harry F. Ward. The two men, 
he says, come from the same class; Gandhi’s father was 
a merchant, Lenin’s father an educational administrator. 
Lenin, with his insistence upon sharing the privations of 
the peasant, eating plain food, etc., and Gandhi in his 
homespun, riding in the unsanitary third class, and doing 
his own “sweeper” work, have by the “living of their 
word, the doing of the thing instead of merely talking 
about it” won their way to the hearts of their humbler 
fellows. Mr. Ward remarks that “this sure instinct for 
reality on the part of uneducated people is one of the big 
guarantees of human progress.” 

With respect to religion the men are sharply opposed. 
“Lenin is anti-religion, believing not only that religion 
as he knew it was superstitious, corrupt and enslaving, 
but that science alone is the true guide for human con- 
duct. Gandhi, on the other hand, finds all his inspiration 
and motivation in religious sources, and looks forward to 
a future society in which science shall serve religious 
ideals.” 

Mr. Ward concludes: “On the conflict of ideas and 
ideals embodied by Lenin and Gandhi turns the future of 
mankind. The answer lies first of all and most 
of all not with them but with the people of privilege.” 


A School of International Relations 


The Committee for the Endowment of the Walter 
Hines Page School of International Relations, has 
issued in pamphlet form the address of Owen D. 
Young, delivered at Johns Hopkins University on 
February 23. Mr. Young presented an exposition of 
the Page memorial project. He argued that all our 
efforts toward world peace are essentially weak be- 
cause the necessary research has not been done in 
the fields where the main problems lie. 

“Some of these problems,” says Mr. Young, “are 
economic—some are embedded in racial psychologies 
—some of them are historical—some are geographical 
—some are military, and some partake of two or more 
of these origins. There are experts in all these fields, 
but it is doubtful if there exists a man whose business 
is to inter-relate them. And certainly, there is no 
single place in the world, whether library or univer- 
sity, or government department, where anybody can 
go and learn all there is to be known of these funda- 
mental facts and inter-relations. The Page School, 
as I see it, will become such a place. Guided by pro- 
fessors of distinction, research workers will accumu- 
late this information by study of original sources. 
These men will gather the facts about international 


— | 


trade, racial psychology, commercial and military 
geography, diplomatic usage and experience, effects 
of artificial economic barriers upon international 
amity, effects of new inventions to expedite com- 
,munication and all the hundreds of things that enter 

to the contacts of nation with nation. These facts 
will be digested, systematized, cross-referenced, ana- 
lyzed, and made accessible and intelligible to every- 
body who needs to know them. The men who do 
this research work will become experts in interna- 
tional problems. Some of them will continue their 
service in pure research as a life career. Others will 
be teachers of the science. Others will be drafted 
into the government service. The Page School will, 
therefore, achieve three things. First, it will develop 
a science of international relations. Second, it will 
ascertain the facts so far as they can be found, on 
any particular problem, and third, it will produce a 
continually growing body of men trained in that 
science and available for service in the fields of edu- 
cation, government and business.” 


“World Acquaintance Tours” 


“Full of happy surprises” one of the members of 
the party pronounced the Near East tour arranged 
by “World Acquaintance Tours” announced in this 
SERVICE last spring. A South American tour has also 


been carried out, including a visit to the Christian Con- 
gress in Montevideo. 

The project has grown considerably and ten tours 
have now been outlined, covering by various itiner- 
aries England, Scotland, Holland, Belgium, the Rhine, 
France, Italy, the Riviera, the Mediter- 


nean, Sicily, Greece and Palestine. 

Each party is limited to twenty, in order that 
the tours may be of educational value. Under the 
guidance of well informed and widely traveled lead- 
ers the tourists are brought into contact with the 
leading figures in political, educational, social and 
religious life of the countries visited. 

The summer tours for 1925 are scheduled to start 
from New York on June 27 and July 8, and last from 
three to ten weeks. Remarkably low rates are offered. 
Full particulars may be secured from World Acquain- 
tance Tours, 416 W. 122nd Street, New York City. 


Religious Drama Contest 


The Committee on Educational and Religious 
Drama of the Federal Council of Churches is offering 
an award of $500 for the best religious drama of 
social significance, especially suitable for production 
in the average church but of such an artistic and 
religious value as will make its production effective 
in the larger church. Details of the contest may be 
secured from the Committee at 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York City, Room 602. 


Farmers’ Standards of Living 
“The final test of America’s experiment in democ- 


“Bacy will be whether it so adjusts economic and na- 


tional policies that a standard of living may be at- 
tained on her farms which will be on a par with that 
of those engaged in other industries and commerce. 
This demands a relatively better farm income, but it 
also involves the creation of larger social values in 
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the standard of living,” said Professor Dwight L. 
Sanderson of Cornell, in a paper read before the joint 
meeting of the rural sociologists and economists in 
Chicago, and now published in the Journal of Farm 
Economics. 

“The art of consumption is not less important than 
that of acquisition, if we are to secure those values 
which are distinctive of human life and which ex- 
perience has shown to be most satisfying. There is 
more possibility of raising the standard of living 
through the better expenditure of the old dollar than 
in the acquisition of another dollar. . . . 


“There is a general assumption that national pros- 
perity will result in a general high standard of living. 
Is there any historical evidence that the prosperity 
of nations has in the past resulted in high standards 
for their farmers? On the contrary, has not prosperity 
usually meant the concentration of wealth in cities, 
the decay of agriculture, and the final subjugation of 
the cities by invasion? If American agriculture is 
to escape the same fate, there will have to be some 
very fundamental changes in our economic system. 

“It may be worth while to consider to what extent 
the economic status of agriculture may be due to the 
fact that it has failed to adopt a minimum standard 
of living while it is increasingly in competition with 
industries whose prices are largely controlled by wages 
definitely based on the maintenance of living stand- 
ards. . . . Will it not be compelled to recognize the 
essential justice of the wage scale and of minimum 
wage legislation based on a standard of living . . . ? 

“When we consider the relation of the farm family 
income to the standard of living we get to the crux 
of the question before us. The ordinary view is that 
if we could but increase the farmer’s income, his stand- 
ard of living would automatically rise. From a purely 
monetary aspect this is doubtless true, for he will 
usually spend most of what he receives. Further- 
more it is doubtless true that in a majority of cases 
increased income does result in a better standard of 
living. The real question, however, is whether in- 
creased income produces the higher standard of living 
or whether it is not merely a condition which makes 
possible the attainment of a higher standard, a stand- 
ard previously recognized as desirable and which itself 
forms the stimulus for increasing the income. ‘That 
standards were not, in the long run, determined by 
wages or other incomes, but that on the contrary 
standards were themselves the dynamic factor in in- 
fluencing incomes—is the startling paradox to which 
all serious study of the subject leads,’ is the con- 
clusion of Dr. Edward T. Devine, who is one of our 
best students of the subject in the field of wage in- 
dustry.” 


Our County Government 


Writing in the conservative Country Gentleman, Her- 
bert Quick, farmer, formerly a member of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, and writer of famous rural novels, 
has described our county government as “plunder gov- 
ernment,” as a “hopeless system,” and as the “worst gov- 
ernment in America.” “If we have at any time good 
county government anywhere, it is pure accident. The 
system was made to fail.” His series of articles is a plea 
for the introduction of a county manager system which 
will provide an executive for our “headless” system. 
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